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THE PRESTIGE OF THE INFINITE 


above the indeterminate, so much the farther removed it 
is from God; that is to say, so much the more impious it is.’”’ M. 
Julien Benda * is not led to this startling utterance by any political 
or sentimental grudge. It is not the late war, nor the peace of 
Versailles, nor the parlous state of the arts, nor the decay of morality 
and prosperity that disgusts him with our confused world. It is 
simply overmastering respect for the infinite. La Trahison des 
Clercs, or Treason of the Levites, with which he had previously up- 
braided the intellectuals of his time, now appears to consist pre- 
cisely in coveting a part in this world’s inheritance, and forgetting 
that the inheritance of the Levites is the Lord: which, being inter- 
preted philosophically, means that a philosopher is bound to measure 
all things by the infinite. 

This infinite is not rhetorical, as if we spoke of infinite thought or 
infinite love: it is physico-mathematical. Nothing but number, M. 
Benda tells us, seems to him intelligible. Time, space, volume, and 
complexity (which appears to the senses as quality) stretch in a 
series of units, positions, or degrees, to infinity, as number does: and 
in such homogeneous series, infinite in both directions, there will be 
no fixed point of origin for counting or surveying the whole and no 
particular predominant scale. Every position will be essentially 
identical with every other; every suggested structure will be col- 
lapsible and reversible; and the position and relations of every unit 
will be indistinguishable from those of every other. In the infinite, 
M. Benda says, the parts have no identity: each number in the scale, 
as we begin counting from different points of origin, bears also every 
other number. 

This is no mere mathematical puzzle; the thought has a strange 
moral eloquence. Seen in their infinite setting, which we may pre- 
sume to be their ultimate environment, all things lose their central 
position and their dominant emphasis. The contrary of what we 
first think of them or of ourselves—for instance that we are alive, 
while they are dead or unborn—is also true. Egotism becomes ab- 
surd; pride and shame become the vainest of illusions. If then it 


1 Essai d’un Discours cohérent sur les Rapports de Dieu et du Monde. Par 
Julien Benda. Librairie Gallimard, Paris, 1931. 
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be repugnant to reason that the series of numbers, moments, posi- 
tions, and volumes should be limited—and the human spirit has a 
great affinity to the infinite—all specific quality and variety in 
things must be superficial and deeply unreal. They are masks in 
the carnival of phenomena, to be observed without conviction, and 
secretly dismissed as ironical by those who have laid up their treasure 
in the infinite. 

This mathematical dissolution of particulars is reinforced by 
moral considerations which are more familiar. Existence—any 
' specific fact asserting itself in any particular place or moment—is 
inevitably contingent, arbitrary, gratuitous, and insecure. A sense 
of insecurity is likely to be the first wedge by which repentance 
penetrates into the animal heart. If a man did not foresee death 
and fear it, he might never come at all to the unnatural thought of 
renouncing life. In fact, he does not often remember death: yet 
his whole gay world is secretly afraid of being found out, of being 
foiled in the systematic bluff by which it lives as if its life were 
immortal; and far more than the brave young man fears death in 
his own person, the whole life of the world fears to be exorcised by 
self-knowledge, and lost in air. And with good reason: because, 
whether we stop to notice this circumstance or not, every fact, every 
laborious beloved achievement of man or of nature, has come to 
exist against infinite odds. In the dark grab-bag of Being, this 
chosen fact was surrounded by innumerable possible variations or 
contradictions of it; and each of those possibilities, happening not 
to be realized here and now, yet possesses intrinsically exactly the 
same aptitude or claim to existence. Nor are these claims and apti- 
tudes merely imaginary and practically contemptible. The flux of 
existence is continually repenting of its choices, and giving every- 
thing actual the lie, by continually substituting something else, no 
less specific and no less nugatory. This world, any world, exists only 
by an unmerited privilege. Its glory is offensive to the spirit, like 
the self-sufficiency of some obstreperous nobody, who happens to 
have drawn the big prize in a lottery. ‘‘The world,’’ M. Benda 
writes, ‘‘inspires me with a double sentiment. I feel it to be full of 
grandeur, because it has succeeded in asserting itself and coming 
to exist; and I feel it to be pitiful, when I consider how it hung on a 
mere nothing that this particular world should never have existed.’’ 
And though this so accidental world, by its manifold beauties and 
excitements, may arouse our romantic enthusiasm, it is fundamentally 
an wnholy world. Its creation, he adds in italics, ‘‘is something which 
reason would wish had never taken place.’’ 

For we must not suppose that God, when God is defined as in- 
finite Being, can be the creator of the world. Such a notion would 
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hopelessly destroy that coherence in thought to which M. Benda 
aspires. The infinite can not be selective; it can not possess a par- 
ticular structure (such, for instance, as the Trinity) nor a particu- 
lar quality (such as goodness). It can not exert power or give 
direction. Nothing can be responsible for the world except the 
world itself. It has created, or is creating, itself perpetually by its 
own arbitrary act, by a groundless self-assertion which may be called 
(somewhat metaphorically) will, or even original sin: the original 
sin of existence, particularity, selfishness, or separation from God. 
Existence, being absolutely contingent and ungrounded, is perfectly 
free: and if it ties itself up in its own habits or laws, and becomes a 
terrible nightmare to itself by its automatic monotony, that still is 
only its own work and, figuratively speaking, its own fault. Noth- 
ing save its own arbitrary and needless pressure keeps it going in 
that round. This fatality is impressive, and popular religion has 
symbolized it in the person of a deity far more often recognized 
and worshipped than infinite Being. This popular deity, a symbol 
for the forces of nature and history, the patron of human welfare 
and morality, M. Benda ealls the imperial God. ‘‘It is clear that 
these two Gods . . . have nothing to do with one another. The God 
whom Marshall de Villars, rising in his stirrups and pointing his 
drawn sworn heavenwards, thanks on the evening of Denain, is one 
God: quite another is the God within whose bosom the author of the 
Imitation, in a corner of his eell, feels the nothingness of all human 
victories.’ 

It follows from this, if we are coherent, that any ‘‘return to 
God’’ which ascetic philosophy may bring about can not be a social 
reform, a transition to some better form of natural existence in a 
promised land, a renovated earth, or a material or temporal heaven. 
Nor can the error of creation be corrected violently by a second 
arbitrary act, such as suicide, or the annihilation of the universe by 
some ultimate general collapse. If such events happen, they still 
leave the door open to new creations and fresh errors. But the 
marvel is (I will return to this point presently) that the world, in 
the person of a human individual endowed with reason, may per- 
ceive the error of its ways and correct it ideally, in the sphere of 
estimation and worship. Such is the only possible salvation. Reason, 
in order to save us, and we, in order to be saved, must both subsist: 
we must both be incidents in the existing world. We may then, by 
the operation of reason in us, recover our allegiance to the infinite, 
for we are bone of its bone and flesh of its flesh: and by our secret 
sympathy with it we may rescind every particular claim and dismiss 


silently every particular form of being, as something unreal and 
unholy. 
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An even more cogent reason why M. Benda’s God ean not have 
been the creator of the world is that avowedly this God has never 
existed. We are expressly warned that ‘‘if God is infinite Being he 
excludes existence, in so far as to exist means to be distinct. In the 
sense which everybody attaches to the word existence, God, as I con- 
ceive him, does not exist.’’ Of course, in the mind of a lover of the 
infinite, this fact is not derogatory to God, but derogatory to exist- 
ence. The infinite remains the first and the ultimate term in thought, 
the fundamental dimension common to all things, however otherwise 
they may be qualified; it remains the eternal background against 
which they all are defined and into which they soon disappear. Evi- 
dently, in this divine—because indestructible and necessary—dimen- 
sion, Being is incapable of making choices, adopting paths of evolu- 
tion, or exercising power: it knows nothing of phenomena; it is not 
their cause nor their sanction. It is incapable of love, wrath, or any 
other passion. ‘‘I will add,’’ writes M. Benda, ‘‘something else 
which theories of an impersonal deity have less often pointed out. 
Since infinity is incompatible with personal being, God is incapable 
of morality.’’ Thus mere intuition and analysis of the infinite, 
since this infinite is itself passive and indifferent, may prove a subtle 
antidote to passion, to folly, and even to life. 


II 


I think M. Benda succeeds admirably in the purpose announced 
in his title of rendering his discourse coherent. If once we accept 
his definitions, his corollaries follow. Clearly and bravely he disen- 
gages his idea of infinity from other properties usually assigned to 
the deity, such as power, omniscience, goodness, and tutelary func- 
tions in respect to life, or to some special human society. But 
coherence is not completeness, nor even a reasonable measure of 
descriptive truth; and certain considerations are omitted from M. 
Benda’s view which are of such moment that, if they were included, 
they might transform the whole issuse. Perhaps the chief of these 
omissions is that of an organ for thought. M. Benda throughout is 
engaged simply in clarifying his own ideas, and repeatedly disclaims 
any ulterior pretensions. He finds in the panorama of his thoughts 
an idea of infinite Being, or God, and proceeds to study the relation 
of that conception to all others. It is a task of critical analysis and 
religious confession: and nothing could be more legitimate and, to 
some of us, more interesting. But whence these various ideas, and 
whence the spell which the idea of infinite Being in particular casts 
over the meditative mind? Unless we can view these movements of 
thought in their natural setting and order of genesis, we shall be in 
danger of turning autobiography into cosmology and inwardness 
into folly. 
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One of the most notable points in M. Benda’s analysis is his 
insistence on the leap involved in passing from infinite Being to any 
particular fact or system of facts; and again the leap involved in 
passing, when the converted spirit ‘‘returns to God,’’ from specific 
animal interests—no matter how generous, social, or altruistic these 
interests may be—to absolute renunciation and sympathy with the 
absolute. ‘‘That a will to return to God should arise in the phenome- 
nal world seems to be a miracle no less wonderful (though it be less 
wondered at) than that the world should arise in the bosom of God.’’ 
‘‘Love of man, charity, humanitarianism are nothing but the selfish- 
ness of the race, by which each animal species assures its specific 
existence.’’ ‘‘To surrender one’s individuality for the benefit of a 
larger self is something quite different from disinterestedness; it is 
the exact opposite.’’ And certainly, if we regarded infinite Being 
as a cosmological medium—say, empty space and time—there would 
be a miraculous break, an unaccountable new beginning, if that 
glassy expanse was suddenly wrinkled by something called energy. 
But in fact there need never have been such a leap, or such a miracle, 
because there could never have been such a transition. Infinite 
Being is not a material vacuum ‘‘in the bosom’’ of which a world 
might arise. It is a Platonic idea—though Plato never entertained 
it—an essence, non-existent and immutable, not in the same field of 
reality at all as a world of moving and colliding things. Such an 
essence is not conceivably the seat of the variations that enliven the 
world. It is only in thought that we may pass from infinite Being to 
an existing universe; and when we turn from one to the other, and 
say that now energy has emerged from the bosom of God, we are 
turning over a new leaf, or rather picking up an entirely different 
volume. The natural world is composed of objects and events which 
theory may regard as transformations of a hypothetical energy; an 
energy which M. Benda—who when he comes down to the physical 
world is a good materialist—conceives to have condensed and dis- 
tributed itself into matter, which in turn composed organisms and 
ultimately generated consciousness and reason. But in whatever 
manner the natural world may have evolved, it is found and posited 
by us in perception and action, not, like infinite Being, defined in 
thought. This contrast is ontological, and excludes any derivation 
of the one object from the other. M. Benda himself tells us so; and 
we may wonder why he introduced infinite Being at all into his 
description of the world. The reason doubtless is that he was not 
engaged in describing the world, except by the way, but rather in 
classifying and clarifying his ideas in view of determining his moral 
allegiance. And he arranged his terms, whether ideal or material, 
in a single series, because they were alike present to his intuition, 
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and he was concerned to arrange them in a hierarchy, according to 
their moral dignity. 

Not only is infinite Being an incongruous and obstructive term 
to describe the substance of the world (which, if it subtends the 
changes in the world and causes them, must evidently change with 
them), but even mathematical space and time, in their ideal infinity, 
may be very far from describing truly the medium and groundwork 
of the universe. That is a question for investigation and hypothesis, 
not for intuition. But in the life of intuition, when that life takes 
a mathematical turn, empty space and time and their definable struc- 
ture may be important themes; while, when the same life becomes a 
discipline of the affections, we see by this latest example, as well as 
by many a renowned predecessor of M. Benda, that infinite Being 
may dominate the scene. 

Nor is this eventual dominance so foreign to the ose mind, or 
such a miraculous conversion, as it might seem. Here, too, there is 
no derivation of object from object, but an alternative for the mind. 
As M. Benda points out, natural interests and sympathies may ex- 
.pand indefinitely, so as to embrace a family, a nation, or the whole 
animate universe; we might even be chiefly occupied with liberal 
pursuits, such as science or music; the more we labored at these 
things and delighted in them, the less ready should we be for re- 
nunciation and detachment. Must conversion then descend upon 
us from heaven like a thunderbolt? Far from it. We need not look 
for the principle of spiritual life in the distance: we have it at home 
from the beginning. Even the idea of infinite Being, though un- 
named, is probably familiar. Perhaps in the biography of the human 
race, or of each budding mind, the infinite or indeterminate may 
have been the primary datum. On that homogeneous sensuous back- 
ground, blank at first but secretly plastic, a spot here and a move- 
ment there may gradually have become discernible, until the whole 
picture of nature and history had shaped itself as we see it. A cer- 
tain sense of that primitive datum, the infinite or indeterminate, may 
always remain as it were the outstretched canvas on which every 
picture is painted. And when the pictures vanish, as in deep sleep, 
the ancient simplicity and quietness may be actually recovered, in 
a conscious union with Brahma. So sensuous, so intimate, so un- 
sophisticated the ‘‘return to God’’ may be for the spirit, without 
excluding the other avenues, intellectual and ascetic, by which this 
return may be effected in waking life, though then not so much in 
act as in intent only and allegiance. 

I confess that formerly I had some difficulty in sharing the su- 
preme respect for infinite Being which animates so many saints: it 
seemed to me the dazed, the empty, the deluded side of spirituality. 
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Why rest in an object which can be redeemed from blank negation 
only by a blank intensity? But time has taught me not to despise 
any form of vital imagination, any discipline which may achieve 
perfection after any kind. Intuition is a broadly based activity; it 
engages elaborate organs and sums up and synthesizes accumulated 
impressions. It may therefore easily pour the riches of its ancestry 
into the image or the sentiment which it evokes, poor as this senti- 
ment or image might seem if expressed in words. In rapt or eestatie 
moments, the vital momentum, often the moral escape, is every- 
thing, and the achievement, apart from that blessed relief, little or 
nothing. Infinite Being may profit in this way by offering a con- 
trast to infinite annoyance. Moreover, in my own way, I have dis- 
cerned in pure Being the involution of all forms. As felt, pure 
Being may be indeterminate, but as conceived reflectively it includes 
all determinations: so that when deployed into the realm of essence, 
infinite or indeterminate Being truly contains entertainment for all 
eternity. 

M. Benda feels this pregnancy of the infinite on the mathematical 
side; but he hardly notices the fact, proclaimed so gloriously by 
Spinoza, that the infinity of extension is only one of an infinity of 
infinites. There is an esthetic infinite, or many esthetic infinites, 
composed of all the forms which nature or imagination might ex- 
hibit ; and where imagination fails; there are infinite remainders of 
the unimagined. The version which M. Benda gives us of infinite 
Being, limited to the mathematical dimension, is therefore unneces- 
sarily cold and stark. His one infinity is monochrome, whereas the 
total infinity of essence, in which an infinity of outlines is only one 
item, is infinitely many-colored. Phenomena therefore fall, in their 
essential variety, within and not without infinite Being: so that in 
‘returning to God’’ we might take the whole world with us, not 
indeed in its blind movement and piecemeal illumination, as events 
occur, but in an after-image and panoramic portrait, as events are 
gathered together in the realm of truth. 

On the whole I think M. Benda’s two Gods are less unfriendly to 
one another than his aggrieved tone might suggest. This pregnant 
little book ends on a tragic note. ‘‘Hitherto human self-assertion in 
the state or the family, while serving the imperial God, has paid 
some grudging honors, at least verbally, to the infinite God as well, 
under the guise of liberalism, love of mankind, or the negation of 
classes. But to-day this imperfect homage is retracted, and nothing 
is reverenced except that which gives strength. If anyone preaches 
human kindness, it is in order to establish a ‘strong’ community 
martially trained, like a super-state, to oppose everything not in- 
eluded within it, and to become omnipotent in the art of utilizing 
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the non-human forces of nature. . . . The will to return to God may 
prove to have been, in the history of the phenomenal world, a sublime 
accident.’’ 

Certainly the will to ‘‘return to God,’”’ if not an accident, is an 
incident in the life of the world; and the whole world itself is a 
sublime accident, in the sense that its existence is contingent, ground- 
less, and precarious. Yet so long as the imperial God continues suc- 
cessfully to keep our world going, it will be no accident, but a 
natural necessity, that many a mind should turn to the thought of 
the infinite with awe, with a sense of liberation, and even with joy. 
The infinite God owes all his worshippers, little as he may care for 
them, to the success of the imperial God in creating reflective and 
speculative minds. Or (to drop these mythological expressions 
which may become tiresome) philosophers owe to nature and to 
the discipline of moral life their capacity to look beyond nature and 
beyond morality. And while they may look beyond, and take comfort 
in the vision, they can not get beyond. As M. Benda says, the most 
faithful Levite can return to the infinite only in his thought; in his 
life he must remain a lay creature. Yet nature, in forming the 
human soul, unintentionally unlocked for the mind the doors to 
truth and to essence, partly by obliging the soul to attend to things 
which are outside, and partly by endowing the soul with far greater 
potentialities of sensation and invention than daily life is likely to 
eall forth. Our minds are therefore naturally dissatisfied with their 
lot and speculatively directed upon an outspread universe in which 
our persons count for almost nothing. These insights are calculated 
to give our brutal wills some pause. Intuition of the infinite and 
recourse to the infinite for religious inspiration follow of themselves, 
and can never be suppressed altogether, so long as life is conscious 
and experience provokes reflection. Spirit is certainly not one of the 
forces producing spirit, but neither is it a contrary force. It is the 
actuality of feeling, of observation, of meaning. Spirit has no un- 
mannerly quarrel with its parents, its hosts, or even its gaolers: they 
know not what they do. Yet spirit belongs intrinsically to another 
sphere, and can not help wondering at the world, and suffering in it. 
The man in whom spirit is awake will continue to live and act, but 
with a difference. In so far as he has become pure spirit he will 
have transcended the fear of death or defeat; for now his instinctive 
fear, which will subsist, will be neutralized by an equally sincere 
consent to die and to fail. He will live henceforth in a truer and 
more serene sympathy with nature than is possible to rival natural 
beings. Natural beings are perpetually struggling to live only, and 
not to die; so that their will is in hopeless rebellion against the divine 
decrees which they must obey notwithstanding. The spiritual man, 
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on the contrary, in so far as he has already passed intellectually into 
the eternal world, no longer endures unwillingly the continual death 
involved in living, or the final death involved in having been born. 
He renounces everything religiously in the very act of attaining it, 
resigning existence itself as gladly as he accepts it, or even more 
gladly ; because the emphasis which action and passion lend to the 
passing moment seems to him arbitrary and violent; and as each 
task or experience is dismissed in turn, he accounts the end of it 
more blessed than the beginning. 


GEORGE SANTAYANA. 
RoE, ITAuy. 





REPORT OF THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE WESTERN DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


N many respects the Thirty-third Annual Meeting of the West- 

ern Division of the American Philosophical Association at Ann 
Arbor, March 24-26, 1932, was just another meeting. There was 
the same buffeting about of the onus probandi, the same avoidance 
or argument by resort to definition, the same few moments of real 
insight, the same assortment of good and bad papers, and the same 
interesting chats upon questions of academic and philosophic im- 
port. But in many respects the meeting was different. A critical 
observer searching for under-currents and tendencies in American 
philosophic thought might have found revealed in the papers and 
discussions as a whole a certain amount of evidence for an inter- 
esting thesis. It might be stated as follows: Philosophie thought, 
presumably under the influence of the depression, is turning away 
from metaphysics and all of the abstract and speculative notions 
that go along with it, and is becoming more and more concerned 
with the concrete and practical concepts pertaining to the social 
order. Having stated his thesis our observer might present his 
evidence as follows: (1) The number of papers upon metaphysical 
topics was much less than in former years. (2) In connection with 
those papers which were metaphysical the discussion centered about 
problems of method rather than of subject-matter. (3) The presi- 
dential address argued for the complete exclusion from philosophy 
of all metaphysics except that which can be included in the study 
of the theory of value. (4) The trend of the discussion impressed 
Professor Tapper as being so definitely anti-metaphysical that he 
was compelled to suggest before reading his paper at the conclusion 
of the last session an alternative title, viz. ‘‘Does Metaphysics Have 
a Chanee?’’ (5) The papers on ethics drew forth the most ani- 
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mated discussion, thus indicating a general interest in and concern 
for problems of this kind. 

But an equally critical observer might legitimately insist that the 
evidence had not been fairly read. While it is true, he would point 
out, that philosophic thought seems to be turning away from meta- 
physics, it is turning toward logical theory, and is thus forsaking 
the abstractions of metaphysics only to take up the even more 
tenuous abstractions of logical form. Our second observer’s evi- 
dence would be as follows: (1) While there were fewer papers on 
metaphysics there were more on logic and epistemology. (2) In 
connection with those papers on logic the primary concern was with 
questions of theory rather than with questions of methodology. 
(3) The subject of the presidential address was the theory of value 
and thus could not be taken as an indication of a trend toward the 
concrete. (4) The papers on ethics which provoked so much discus- 
sion were devoted to questions of social theory and of method in the so- 
cial sciences, without the slightest suggestion that the philosopher had 
anything to do with rescuing society from an unfortunate predica- 
ment. The net result would seem to be that if the depression is 
having any effect upon philosophy it is at least not the effect one 
would expect it to have. Perhaps a saner conclusion would be that 
it is obviously absurd to expect a meeting of this kind, which is 
clearly local and non-representative, to reveal anything with regard 
to the deeper tendencies in philosophic thought. 

The papers of the first session were devoted largely to critico- 
historical problems. Dr. Maurice Baum showed in a convincing 
manner that James was a pragmatist before his Psychology was 
written ; in fact prior to 1878 he had adopted his pragmatic position 
both as a method and as a theory of truth. Peirce’s article, sup- 
posed to be the first statement of the pragmatic position, was pub- 
lished in this year. But the method whieh James called the ‘‘ sub- 
jective method’’ was clearly evident in his own writings as early 
as 1868. Thus James deserves more credit for this point of view 
than is commonly given to him. Dr. George Gentry’s paper was 
quite different in subject-matter and method. He examined Broad’s 
arguments for the sensum theory and found the position both logically 
untenable and intrinsically unplausible. The evidence produced by 
Broad, he maintained, is incompatible with his analysis; in fact it 
would seem to lead to a contradictory conclusion. Furthermore 
Broad fails to show in any satisfactory manner how physical ob- 
jects could manifest themselves by sense objects. Thus the position 
is formally and materially inadequate. In the discussion which 
followed, Dr. Castell took exception to the speaker’s statement that 
belief in a proposition gives to that proposition no initial truth- 
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probability. Unfortunately what promised to be an interesting 
argument died a premature death because each avoided the issue by 
insisting that the burden of the proof lay with the opposition. Dr. 
Eleanor Bisbee, in a keen and interesting analysis, showed a close 
analogy between the essential problem of Plato’s Parmenides and 
.the modern conception of a propositional function. Practically 
everything which Plato says about the One and the Many, Miss 
Bisbee pointed out, can also be said about the propositional function 
and its values; in fact the relation between value and variable is 
precisely the relationship which Plato was trying to describe. The 
One and the Many inevitably appear and disappear and reappear 
in relation to one another much as the binomial theorem disappears 
into and can again be made to reappear from the specific proposi- 
tions which result from substituting values for x and y. Professor 
J. H. Farley’s paper, entitled ‘‘The Sources of Bradley’s Antinomies 
of the Good,’’ showed that the Bradleyan point of view involves the 
attempt to describe the world as a union of opposites. The contra- 
dictory nature of the opposites is due to a failure to see in the local 
fact the fundamental rational principle through which all contra- 
diction is transcended. With regard to the ethical situation the 
antinomies of the good are various dilemmas that arise from con- 
ceiving the good, elements thereof, or situations in general, in terms 
of mechanical identity rather than in terms of an immanent rational 
principle. 

The Friday morning session began with a paper by Professor 
W. S. Gammertsfelder on ‘‘Current Skepticism of Metaphysics.’’ 
The skeptical attitude toward metaphysics is due, he asserted, to 
one or more of four reasons: (1) a feeling of disillusionment due to 
past failures to develop a satisfactory metaphysical system; (2) the 
conflicting interpretations of scientific principles and methods, which 
make it absurd to talk about ultimates; (3) the point of view of 
the Viennese schdol that philosophy is merely the clarification of 
propositions, and metaphysics is therefore nonsense; and (4) the 
failure of social theories to bring about social stability. He showed 
that each of these reasons is an illegitimate basis for a skeptical 
attitude. (1) There is something permanent in all metaphysical 
systems, which is presumably the truth in them. (2) There is only 
a limited number of possible interpretations of science, and this itself 
is a metaphysical fact. (3) The point of view of logical positivism 
involves a limited view of logic and is based on the neglect of the 
inductive side of thought. (4) Social chaos is inevitable in a period 
of transition and hence is not due to a failure of social theory. Pro- 
fessor Marvin Farber argued for a relational logic as the most 
adequate conceptual instrument for interpreting reality. The value 
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of this instrument lies both in its power to portray the unity of the 
physical world and in its unlimited range of relational variations. 
This necessitates a logical pluralism which considers patterns of 
unity in relationship to experience and existing systems of know]l- 
edge. The discussion following this paper was, as is often the case, 
quite irrelevant. It involved attributing to the author a meaning 
of the word ‘‘physical’’ which was not only foreign to his point of 
view, but quite without bearing upon the subject of his paper. The 
final paper of the morning, which was without doubt one of the 
clearest and most interesting of the session, was by Professor 
McGilvary and was presented under a revised title, ‘‘Physics and 
Metaphysies.’’ The physicist has to do with two kinds of object. 
On the one hand there is the experienced object which is the 
starting-point of his investigation; on the other there is the physical 
quantity proper which is a number either representing the direct 
measured value of the experienced object or some other less direct 
mathematical property. Now such physical quantities are entities 
of an entirely different kind as compared with the experienced ob- 
jects, and the physicist should realize the difference. If he does not 
he is certain to hypostatize the physical quantities and make them 
into things existing along with and interacting with the experienced 
objects. This is bad metaphysics. Thus to speak of space-time as 
something which exists in the same sense that experienced space and 
experienced time exist is to talk metaphysical nonsense, and when 
Eddington talks of electrons hitting a piece of paper he is guilty 
of this same confusion. There is a genuine problem in the deter- 
mination of the relation between the physical quantity and the 
experienced object, but this problem is metaphysical rather than 
physical. 

It is doubtful whether the division of the Friday afternoon ses- 
sion into parallel sections was a success. The topics were of a related 
nature, and many members desiring to hear papers from both sece- 
tions were compelled either to forego one paper of their choice or 
else to dash from one section to the other. 

The section devoted to induction opened with a paper by Dr. 
Herbert Feigl, entitled ‘‘The Logical Character of the Principle 
of Induction.’’ He showed in a clear-cut and convincing manner 
that the widely recognized formulations of induction do not express 
the most fundamental rule of induction. The principle of induction 
can be proved only by a petitio. As a result the current view con- 
cerning the probability of induction must be revised in terms of a 
frequency theory. The ultimate result with regard to the status of 
generalized knowledge must be the Humian position, though without 
the skeptical aspect. The principle of induction, instead of being 
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a premise guaranteeing the validity of knowledge, is to be regarded 
as a regulative maxim or rule whose justification is pragmatic. The 
point of view presented in this paper was in essential agreement 
with my own paper on ‘‘The Mystery of Scientific Induction.’’ I 
tried to suggest that the imaginative act of scientific discovery is 
not the inscrutable mystery which it is commonly supposed to be, 
but rather an act capable of being formalized, i.e., an operation 
guided by a rule which permits us to say that the explanatory 
notion is derived from the data in a manner partaking of the same 
definiteness as the manner in which a conclusion is derived from 
premises through deductive reasoning. The principle of induction 
would be precisely such a rule. Mr. Merritt H. Moore deserves 
eredit for calling attention of the members of the association to the 
writings of Cournot. Mr. Moore analyzed the notions of order and 
probability as they are found in this man’s view. Order is not 
subjective, but objective. This must be so because it would be 
impossible to obtain a subjective notion of order from a milieu of 
disorder. The unity and simplicity which are the criteria of this 
order are discerned through an esthetic attraction. There are two 
sorts of probability : mathematical where the number of chances for 
a specific event is exactly determinable; and philosophical proba- 
bility where exact determination of chances is impossible. The final 
paper of the session by Professor Karl Schmidt took exception to the 
usual procedure in the logic of science which starts with a gulf 
between theory and fact and then tries to bridge this gulf. This 
approach fails to recognize that all fact involves theory and all 
theory involves fact. Theory and fact realize each other; they are 
parts of a system. So far as facts are determinate they are deter- 
mined by laws, and laws must always be illustrated in facts. 

The parallel section was devoted to problems of epistemology 
and opened with a paper by Professor M. T. McClure on ‘‘The 
Psychology of Heraclitus.’’ Heraclitus, he pointed out, is typical 
of the general point of view of Ionian science which reveals the 
unity of man and nature. His psychology is inseparably bound up 
with his cosmology ; the transformations of substance from one ele- 
mental form into another occur in the inner life as well as in the 
processes of nature. It is in terms of these transformations that the 
fragments bearing on psychology are to be interpreted. For ex- 
ample, it is at that point in the ‘‘Way Down’’ where fire is trans- 
formed into moisture that the distinction between reason and senti- 
ency arises. Heraclitus considers that the elementary facts of 
perception and cognition are understood when they are placed in 
an intelligible connection with the antecedent conditions with which 
they are continuous. Professor G. P. Conger explained the relation 
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between epitomization and epistemology. According to the former, 
the universe comprises at least six realms—logic, number, geometry- 
kinematics, matter, life, and mind—in transitive relationships of 
inclusion, or container-contained, and with important resemblances 
in the details of their structures and processes. Mind, the inmost 
and most highly codrdinating, receives data from the outmost realms 
only as ‘‘refracted’’ through those which intervene. For the prob- 
lem of error the proper dichotomy is not that between my mind and 
the world, but between my experience of the world at one moment 
and my (or your) experience of the world at another moment. 
Professor Charles Hartshorne appealed for a greater use by philos- 
ophers of the conclusions of laboratory psychology, particularly 
those which are concerned with the psycho-physics of sensation. 
The generalization which may be made upon the basis of these con- 
clusions is that sense-data are continuous in nature with the mind 
which is aware of them, and that an essential element of the com- 
mon character uniting them is that of feeling. Secondary qualities 
are just as ‘‘psychic’’ as tertiary, nor are any such qualities strictly 
simple and unanalyzable. The analyzable character of these ele- 
ments make them comparable in principle to the character of the 
neural processes, and thus makes an intelligible causal explanation 
possible. Professor J. A. Melrose, in a paper entitled ‘‘The Genetic 
Approach to the Ego-centric Problem,’’ attempted to show that the 
problem has been met traditionally by dogmatic assertion or by 
unwarranted assumption, without any real grappling with the prob- 
lem itself. The solution must depend upon achieving a relevant 
objectivity with respect to it, and so enable us to avoid the vicious 
circle of merely examining consciousness by means of itself. Pro- 
fessor Melrose felt that this objectivity could be achieved by con- 
sidering consciousness in its lower stages as an organic learning 
process. Such a study would presumably uncover relations between 
lower learning and the structure of conscious patterns that emerge 
from it, which would aid in allocating within knowledge those effects 
which come from the structure of mind and those which come from 
the structure of nature beyond mind. 

For many who have followed the contributions of Professor A. 
P. Brogan to the programs of the association, and who have perhaps 
been somewhat puzzled by his attitude toward philosophy, the presi- 
dential address offered an explanation. Among the variety of views 
as to the nature and status of philosophy, Professor Brogan asserted, 
there is only one which seems adequate. It is the conception of 
philosophy as the study of the general theory of value. Defined in 
this way philosophy will include logic, for logic is a study of belief 
and belief is something which may be criticized. It will also include 
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ethics, esthetics, religion, economics, law, history, and education. 
It will ask specifically whether there is a general theory of value at 
the basis of all of these, and whether there are special theories of 
value peculiar to some. But this exhausts the meaning of philos- 
ophy and all other definitions of philosophy are incorrect. To de- 
fine philosophy as the study of reality involves one in discussions 
which are dangerous because they assume a questionable use of the 
categories of dependence and independence. These concepts have 
a legitimate application in only two fields: (a) in the universe of a 
postulate system where they may be reduced to contradiction and 
non-contradiction, and (b) in the universe of statistics where they 
are reducible to types of correlations. The views that philosophy 
is merely logic, that it is nothing but tautologies, that it is a way of 
life, were in turn examined by Professor Brogan and all were re- 
jected. The method of the philosophy of value is still in the forma- 
tive stage. The significant concepts in such a study are those of 
creation, discovery, subject, and object. But the methods of inves- 
tigation must be those of deductive logic and of statistics, except 
where the particular formulation of the problem demands a special 
method. 

The papers read at the Saturday morning section were all con- 
cerned with problems of ethics. Professor T. V. Smith began with 
the suggestion of a new category for the understanding of the nature 
of the moral factor. He called this the category of doing-suffering, 
which he formulated as follows: A quality or action appears right 
or good if and only if you meet it while you are in motion; it appears 
wrong or bad if and only if you meet it while you are at rest. Thus 
when one is caught up in a going concern whatever gets in the way 
is an obstacle and has no right to be there; but if one is a passive 
on-looker there is no urge to see its opportunities as its rights, and 
one tends therefore to evaluate them as wrongs. Thus all moral 
relatives tend to focus around this major distinction. And it is 
just the relativity of this distinction which increases the difficulty 
when ‘the moral situation passes over into the social situation. For 
the activity-passivity antithesis becomes the capitalist-worker con- 
flict, and it is impossible for either participant in the conflict to 
assume the point of view of the opponent. Professor G. R. Morrow, 
in a paper entitled ‘‘Types of Moral Judgment,’’ insisted that the 
moral judgment is not one but many. It involves (1) simple 
judgments of value, i.e., judgments of good; (2) judgments as to 
rightness or wrongness of acts considered apart from motives, i.e., 
judgments of right; (3) judgments as to the intentions, motives, 
dispositions, and character of the agent, i.e., judgments of virtue; 
and (4) judgments as to the intentions, motives, dispositions, and 
character of the agent considered with respect to their conditions 
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and causes, i.e., Judgments of merit. No one of these can rightly 
claim to be the moral judgment for they are all aspects of the com- 
plete moral situation. Professor H. O. Eaton argued for a logic 
specifically adapted to the needs of the social sciences. This, he 
insisted, must be a logic different from that employed in the study 
of the natural sciences, and must be built upon a recognition of the 
presence of value. In the discussion which followed, Professor 
Parker objected to the contention that axiology is a new logic, and 
insisted that it is the old logic with a new subject-matter. Professor 
Bonno Tapper’s paper was an exposition of the neo-Kantian philoso- 
phy of value as exemplified in Heinrich Rickert and Bruno Bauch. 
Their philosophy is concerned with two problems, one of which is 
the problem of transcendence as they inherited it from Kant in the 
Ding an sich, and the other is the problem of objectivity as it is 
found in the social and cultural sciences. The former problem is 
solved by Rickert through the feeling of necessity associated with 
every judgment, and by Bauch through the functional relation of 
the judgment. The latter problem is solved by resort to a Kultur- 
leben existing independently of empirical subjects in which pure 
values are realized. 

If one may judge by the random comments heard in the closing 
hours of the session, the meetings as a whole were a success. That 
they were so is due in no small measure to the hospitality of the 
Michigan members of the association, and to the splendid facilities 
which the Michigan League building offers as a headquarters for 
such a gathering. The spirit of the meetings was good though the 
traditional aloofness of the philosopher from the concerns of prac- 
tical life was belied by the words which caught one’s ears in the 
general buzz.of conversation immediately preceding and immediately 
following the various sessions. It would seem that the philosophical 
triumvirate God-freedom-immortality has received a new content: 
God has become the university treasurer, freedom resolves itself into 
the opportunity of choosing between alternatives neither of which 
is at all desirable, and immortality has become the concern of those 
few individuals who succeed in holding the present soul and body 
together long enough to make it important. 


A. CorNELIUS BENJAMIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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This volume is based upon the Gifford Lectures delivered at 
the University of Edinburgh in 1919. The argument, while it will 
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be convincing to relatively few readers, and while it has little to 
offer in the way of charm or piquancy of style, has the great merit 
of being so clearly and systematically set forth that any reader who 
is reasonably versed in the subject-matter treated can follow it with 
ease and see exactly at what points he finds it unconvincing. 

The first of the four Books into which it is divided defends a 
conception of science and the scientific method as but one outgrowth, 
among others, of the Common Sense of Mankind. It is, then, a mere 
prejudice to assume that the last word lies necessarily with science. 
Every other development of Common Sense has a prima facie valid- 
ity, ‘‘a presumptive claim to acceptance which can be upset only by 
cogent and positive reasons against it.’?* In the absence of any 
such cogent reasons for discarding them, three deliverances of Com- 
mon Sense are accepted as presumably valid. 

The first of these is the irresistible tendency to read into nature 
‘‘some analogue of what we ourselves experience in active movement 
and in making efforts against resistance.’’?? Such active tendencies 
are not discoverable by natural science, as Hume pointed out; but 
that is no reason for assuming that they are not there. Primitive 
man supposed separate physical objects to be animated by separate 
spirits. But ‘‘growing insight into the systematic unity of the 
material world renders it difficult or impossible to ascribe to such 
parts or partial aspects of it individual unity and initiative... . 
[Hence] active initiative is ultimately referred to one omnipresent 
Mind.’’* No positive reason exists for condemning this Causal 
Animism as illusory, and the presumption in favor of the belief that 
we ‘‘find in our own voluntary action a key to the nature of causal 
process’’ is ‘‘ very strong indeed.’’ ¢ 

Next, Common Sense ‘‘finds’’ a ‘‘teleological order’’ in nature, 
‘fa systematic co-adjustment of part to part within a whole,’’ such 
that nature is ‘‘preadapted to our intelligence.’’ ‘‘The more fully 
and vividly its presence is realized, the stronger is the tendency to 
see its source in something akin to our own will and intelligence.’’ * 
In particular, the ‘‘biological order’’ ‘‘presupposes. the operative 
presence of something essentially akin to our own minds.’’® This 
view the author calls Teleological Animism. 

Thirdly, ‘‘the higher emotions aroused by the beautiful and 
sublime in nature presuppose in nature something akin to and es- 
sentially one with our own mental life. This is what we may call 
Aesthetic Animism.’’ Especially in the experience of the sublime, 
1P, 10. 
2P. 17. 
8P, 21. 
4P,. 22. 

5 Pp. 37-39. 
6P, 45. 
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the subject feels that nature embodies ‘‘something essentially akin 
to himself—something with which he is in sympathetic communion.”’’ 
Thus ‘‘in the aesthetic experience we have an independent revela- 
tion of an aspect of concrete reality which.science, owing to the con- 
ditions of its existence, tends to ignore.’’? 

From these three quarters, then, we have converging evidence 
to support what Mr. Stout calls the Animism of Common Sense, the 
belief that Mind underlies Nature. 

Book Two considers the psycho-physical problem. Interactionism 
is rejected as incredible; for two existents can not interact ‘‘unless 
they are comprehended within a spatio-temporal whole, or some 
other complex unity.’’ A dualism of matter and mind implies ‘‘an 
unmediated breach in the unity and continuity of the universe.’’ 
And as a matter of fact, Common Sense does not believe in an im- 
material mind, with no locus in space. ‘‘A purely immaterial soul, 
capable of existing apart from any sort of embodiment, is a concep- 
tion due to the professional metaphysician, alien to, and, I venture 
to say, really unintelligible to the Common Sense of mankind.”’ 
What Common Sense really believes in is an embodied mind, a mind 
which ‘‘has no being independent of and separable from what it 
minds, what it is cognisant of and interested in.’’® 

On the other hand, materialism is incredible, for we can not 
‘‘regard mind as arising from anything which is not mind.’’ Mate- 
rialism implies that it ‘‘bursts into being like a shot out of a pistol 
that is not previously in the pistol.’’ ‘‘This position is so intoler- 
able that it has rarely if ever been maintained in its nakedness.’’ 
It implies ‘‘the miracle of creation out of nothing, where the creator 
is not an omnipotent being, but a finite and transient complex of 
material phenomena.’’ ‘‘The supposed production of mental by 
merely material occurrences, considered in the only way in which 
it can be considered, as a example of causal relation, is quite unin- 
telligible. By this I mean not that we can not understand it, but 
that it is from the nature of the case sheer nonsense.’’ ‘‘There is no 
generic character common to what is mental and what is not 
mental’’; ‘‘the transition from the absence to the presence of ex- 
perience can not be a change; it must be an absolute beginning of 
existence.’’ ‘‘If we say that what is mental is caused by purely 
material conditions, we must use the term ‘cause’ in a sense radically 
incompatible with that which we give it elsewhere. We must intend 
by it ‘creation out of nothing.’ But, taken literally, these words 
have no meaning. They stand for no conceivable process.’’ ® 

Parallelism, which remains, is equally incredible if it is taken as 

™Pp. 49, 54, 58. 

8 Pp. 89, 66, 160, 220. 

® Pp. 83, 110, 111, 116, 133-135. 
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merely applying to the brain-mind situation. For we should have 
the same miraculous emergence of mind out of nothing. Parallelism 
becomes intelligible only when we extend it and reach a cosmic 
parallelism, or double-aspect theory, a view which posits Mind 
everywhere in Nature. Happily this is the same conclusion which 
was reached through a scrutiny of extra-scientific Common Sense 
in Book One. 

The remaining Books, Three and Four, once more arrive at this 
conclusion, through a study of the epistemological problem. First, 
a direct non-causal theory of perception is accepted, as alone con- 
sonant with Common Sense. Sensa are not ‘‘ideal representations 
of a reality beyond them,’’ but ‘‘an integral part of the material 
world.’’ ‘‘The sensory continuum of the individual is a partial ex- 
tract from a world-continuum in which each of us has his own 
private share, though it also comprehends far more than what is 
experienced by finite individuals.’’ ?° 

And now, we have two sources of knowledge of this world-con- 
tinuum. ‘‘The actual experience which conditions at once our im- 
mediate awareness of the embodied self and of objects external to 
it is of a two-fold nature. It includes in inseparable unity sensation 
and what we immediately experience in being active and passive— 
in doing and undergoing.’’ The universe is known ‘‘as an extension 
of what we immediately experience in these two ways, and there- 
fore as continuous with it in existence and fundamentally akin to it 
in nature.’’?! It is, in one aspect, a more of the same nature as our 
sensa; and, in the other aspect, a more of the same nature as our 
eonative experience, our sense of activity and strain, interest, and 
will. In short it is a physical universe, but also a mental universe. 
The animism of Common Sense is justified. 

To the present reviewer it seems that Mr. Stout attributes, 
throughout the discussion, too great weight to ‘‘the demands of 
Common Sense’’ (capitalized). Views may seem ‘‘absurd,’’ ‘‘in- 
eredible,’’ ‘‘inconceivable,’’ ‘‘repugnant’’ to common sense merely 
because of a warped comprehension and misleading statement of a 
problem. 

As to the psycho-physical and epistemological arguments (which 
are, of course, much more subtle and elaborate than a rapid sum- 
mary could indicate), one would like to ply the author with inter- 
rogatories, as: 

Has he sufficiently considered the many weighty arguments 
against epistemological monism? How would he develop his hint 
that we are to treat ‘‘as objectively valid [only ]selected perceptual 
appearances occurring under certain roughly ascertained standard 


10 Pp, 206, 309. 
11 Pp, 246, 309. 
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conditions’’?*'* And what is the status of the appearances which 
are not objectively valid? When he insists that every theory must 
start from the empirical fact that in memory we are ‘‘directly cog- 
nisant’’ of the bygone experience, and in perception of the physical 
thing itself, has he grasped the sense in which the American 
‘‘eritical realists’? can accept that statement while avoiding the 
difficulties of naive realism? ‘When he admits, ‘‘We have no right 
to assume that what seems red in a standard perceptual appearance 
has a quality resembling the red sensum, or, indeed, any other 
colour-sensum ; and we have no means of determining in fact or 
conceiving in thought what the quality is,’’1* how is this consistent 
with his dictum, ‘‘We can not help believing that things are really 
coloured: in fundamentally the same way as they are really ex- 
tended,’’'* and his repeated assertions that ‘‘immediate sense- 
presentation is that partial extract from [the material] world which 
is or may be actually experienced by the individual.’’ ** 

Suppose we agree that some version of the cosmic double-aspect 
theory is the most plausible solution of the psycho-physical prob- 
lem. Even so, are we warranted (if we reject the ‘‘animism of 
common sense,’’ as having no evidential value) in believing that 


the psychic aspect of Nature constitutes a vast Mind? On the con- 
trary, if we make our ‘‘psychic’’ story parallel our physical story, 


as, in some sense, another aspect of it, can we presume its ‘‘psychic”’ 
nature to be anything more than something out of which animal 
minds can naturally develop—as the highly complex impression- 
and reaction-mechanisms of animal bodies have developed out of 
relatively simple forms of matter? Mr. Stout rejects this view 
for two reasons. First, he holds it to be as absurd to suppose that 
mere mind-stuff, which is not conscious experience, could generate 
consciousness, as that matter with no mind-stuff aspect could gen- 
erate it. The universe must be actually conscious or purely material. 
And secondly, the wnity of the universe points to its being One 
vast Mind. . . . Many of us, however, persist in thinking that the 
unity which the universe exhibits is not enough of a unity, and not 
the sort of unity, to betray the presence of a universal Mind. A 
mind, we think, is neither a simple, unanalyzable sort of thing, nor 
a mere causal interplay or overarching unity of psychic stuff. It is 
a very specific sort of thing, engendered, so far as we can see, only 
in connection with, or as an aspect of, the specific processes of animal 
bodies. That there is, outside of this context, anything in the uni- 
verse even roughly similar to our color-sensations, our emotions, our 
12 P, 273. 
18 P, 279. My italics. 
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sensations of strain and activity, our feeling of our own willing and 
striving, seems unlikely, if we study concretely the nature and con- 
ditions of these forms of consciousness. Certainly it does not follow 
from acceptance of the principle that our mental life has developed 
out of simpler forms of the same stuff—which is all that cosmic 
parallelism, or panpsychism, need assume. ... But then, where 
would be the edifying conclusion? And what would become of the . 
second volume of Mr. Stout’s Gifford lectures, which is to appear 
shortly under the title God and Nature? 


DURANT DRAKE. 
Vassar COLLEGE. 


The Universe in the Light of Modern Physics. Max Puanck. Trans- 


lated by W. H. Johnston. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Ine. 
1931. 116 pp. 


A book from the discoverer of the quantum is worth reading. 
This one is no exception to this rule. Writing after many of his col- 
leagues have proclaimed the all-sufficiency of certain new doctrines 
in physics, Professor Planck has had time to place certain of their 
notions, such as indeterminism, and conceptualism, in the balanced 
perspective which only a rich experience and a mind of unusual in- 
sight can provide. 

In the first section his conception of the relation between science 
and philosophy appears. There is the sense world in terms of which 
positivism would conceive of all science, there is the ‘‘real world’’ 
with which metaphysics is concerned, and between these two there 
is the world of physics. When attention is concentrated completely 
on the attainment of logical formulation and consistency in the world 
of physics, the philosophy of science of the axiomatic school arises. 
Professor Planck holds that all these emphases are valuable and that 
none is sufficient. Physics is to be understood as constructing a 
metaphysical world known by reason in order to predict with refer- 
ence to the world of sensation, or, stated more fully, physies plays 
between and depends upon both worlds. When its theories do not 
. change, the emphasis is on the metaphysical side ; when, as at present, 
changes occur, the positivistic emphasis is heralded. It is interest- 
ing at the present time when the philosophers, particularly in Ger- 
many, are so busily engaged in preaching the old positivistic doctrine, 
that not one of the outstanding German physicists is a positivist. 
Planck, along with Sommerfeld, Einstein, and Weyl, holds that 
physics is metaphysical as well as phenomenological. Even Heisen- 
berg, who originally insisted, probably because his own theory was 
so extremely abstract and conceptual, that all concepts must be de- 
fined in terms of operations, has recently admitted this to be an im- 
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possible pious hope. Professor Planck has not permitted himself to 
be swept away by any of the many methodological doctrines which 
are so enthusiastically held up at present by many philosophers, in 
the name of science. 

An interesting point with reference to one of these theories, the 
operational theory of the concept, appears on page 49 in connection 
with the discussion of the relative merits of quantum and classical the- 
ory so far as formulation in terms of observed quantities is concerned. 
Professor Planck points out ‘‘that the question whether a physical 
magnitude can in principle be observed, or whether a certain ques- 
tion has meaning as applied to physics, can never be answered a 
priori, but only from the standpoint of a given theory.’’ Several 
examples are given. This seems to indicate that concepts can not 
be completely defined in terms of operations, since the operations 
themselves are meaningless apart from a certain theory, that is, 
apart from concepts. 

The most novel and important part of the book is its defense of 
causality and dynamical laws, notwithstanding the current emphasis 
on ‘‘the uncertainty principle’’ and on the primacy of statistical and 
probability notions. 

The last section presents a clear account of the impasse between 
the wave and the corpuscular theories of light, both of which are 
demanded by certain facts and incompatible with certain others. 
Earlier in the book the polar principle calling for both particles and 
continuous waves is maintained. 

One is left with the impression that a balance has been struck 
between the excesses of previous books in this field. The many un- 
expected discoveries of current physics are important, but each can 
not by itself be made the basis for a final philosophical conclusion on 
the matter. Instead they present problems, yet to be resolved, the 
solution of which calls for the codperation of philosopher and physi- 
cist. As Professor Planck says in conclusion, ‘‘There have been times 
when science and philosophy were alien, if not actually antagonistic 
to each other. These times have passed. ... Modern physics im- 
presses us particularly with the old doctrine which teaches that there 
are realities existing apart from our sense-perception, and that there 
are problems and conflicts where these realities are of greater value 
for us than the richest treasures of the world of experience.’’ It 
appears that philosophy has the task and privilege of reconstructing 
its metaphysical conceptions in the light of the new scientific dis- 
coveries, with the hope perhaps of even contributing to the resolution 
of some of the perplexing problems which have arisen. 


F. S. C. Norrurop. 


Yate UNIVERSITY. 
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A Study in Zsthetics. Louis Arnaup Rem. London: George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd. 1931. Pp. 415. 


This book reads as if its author were a good listener. His own 
complex theory is built up and shaped with constant appreciative 
attention to the literature of the subject. Its formation suggests 
Pater’s description of the nature of Renaissance art: a new art 
made by the delicate arrangement of the remains of an older art; - 
a new organism conceived by no sudden and abrupt creation, but 
rather by the action of a new principle on elements already organic. 
The theories of Santayana, Lipps, Richards, Bosanquet, Alexander, 
Bell, Abercrombie, Fry are fitted, chipped, pieced out and thus be- 
come much of the substance of a new and interesting mosaic. Take 
his handling of empathy. The experience of beauty certainly in- 
volves, Mr. Reid thinks, the extrinsecation and embodiment by a 
person of certain of his own processes, as Lipps and Vernon Lee 
and the other empathists teach. But ‘‘imputation’’ is a more ac- 
curate word for the process than ‘‘feeling into,’’ and what is im- 
puted is not merely bodily motor process, but any one or any com- 
bination of bodily or mental fulfilments of tendency. Again, Mr. 
Reid’s beauty as the imputation of value is much like Santayana’s 
beauty as objectified pleasure. But Santayana’s conception is al- 
tered as it is incorporated into the argument of this book. Value 
becomes much richer than pleasure, and the mechanism of objectifi- 
cation is explained. A third illustration of the author’s craftsman- 
ship is his treatment of Mr. Abercrombie’s theory of tragedy: that 
‘out of the final harmony of [good and evil] . .. will come the 
sense of the significance of evil overriding its injury—the sense 
that evil is no longer the intrusion of irresponsible and useless ma- 
lignity, but the servant of universal law. . . . When we ask whence 
tragic poetry is to provide itself with good to match its evil, the 
answer can only be, that the good must arise out of the evil. This 
is what the peculiarity of tragedy comes to: out of things evil it 
must elicit good’’ (pp. 347-348). Mr. Reid says he accepts this 
as an interpretation of one kind of tragedy ‘‘up to a point’’ (p. 
349). But he thinks it more accurate to say we enjoy a tension of 
forces than a harmony, and a relationship of persistent qualities of 
evil and character rather than a change in evil. 

But to say that this book is well documented and not naively 
original or fanatical is not to deny its freshness and independence 
of thought. I do think there is a slight loss of self-contained force 
in a style which is so constantly respectful to others. Nevertheless 
there is a sensitive and brooding if not a dashing originality, and 
a delicate though not a bold springing of ideas. For instance, the 
fineness of the analysis of ‘‘subject-matter’’ in art, leading up to 
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a theory of great art, is so far as I know new. Mr. Reid distin- 
guishes five senses of the term ‘‘subject’’ as applied to art. ‘‘What 
the work of art is about’’ may refer to any of five entities or per- 
spectives: the subject regarded as an independent fact and as 
eternally what it is by itself without modification by a human act 
or interest (ontological subject-matter); the same as matter of 
commonplace experience (neutral); as related to the ordinary 
everyday life of the artist (primary) ; the foregoing beginning to 
stimulate specifically esthetic activity (secondary); and tertiary 
subject-matter which is ‘‘simply the content side of the work of 
art’’ (p. 233). Having made this analysis Mr. Reid proposes an 
answer to the difficult problem of what is meant by ‘‘great’’ art. 
Art may be perfect, he maintains, and yet be slight. Greatness is 
a function not of a work of art as a whole so much as of the distin- 
guishable though not separable ‘‘tertiary subject-matter.’’ It is 
the result of ‘‘ocean-experiences’’ satisfactorily embodied. 

There is freshness, again, in Mr. Reid’s discussion of medium. — 
‘*But for the danger of such metaphors it might be interesting to 
compare the various media of the arts to a series of lenses, ranging 
from the almost flat lenses of some drama, which reveal essences of 
the values of real life to us, to the spherical erystal of music, which 
seems, aS we experience it, to create its own life’’ (p. 280). But, he 
tells us more than once, although the glassy sphere of music seems 
to contain ‘‘what it is about’’ in the modifications of its own erys- 
talline substance, there is a sense in which programme music may 
represent the values of life which exist outside music and yet not 
be the mere crude mimicry which Plato once for all exhibited for 
our laughter. We have been told ad infinitum that music is not 
imitative; we have been told by Schopenhauer and his followers 
that music represents the metaphysical urge of things; but Mr. Reid 
shows his subtlety in his distance from both these attitudes. He 
suggests to us that music may embody dramatic universals, quali- 
ties of personality, fate, love, country scenes, and yet remain music, 
never stooping to the mere deceptive trick. One thinks as a parallel 
of Mr. Rhys Carpenter’s treatment of the imitative aspect of archi- 
tecture. 

Respect for the theories of others and unusual capacity for 
analysis are, then, the strength of this book. They keep the author 
sane. He knows the part played by meaning in art in spite of Clive 
Bell and that Croce has over-simplified the problem of degrees of 
beauty. But they are also the weakness of the book. Because of 
the influence of Mr. Stapledon he has as it seems to me too narrowly 
conceived the nature of ‘‘value,’’ which is the philosophical basis 
for his entire doctrine of the esthetic experience. 
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What is Mr. Reid’s coneeption of value? ‘‘ Positive value con- 
sists in the fulfilment of needs of living organisms’’ (p. 122). 
‘“‘The typical case of value within our experience, then, occurs 
when some hormic tendency of the organism is fulfilled or thwarted. 
This is an entirely non-mental process and itself constitutes posi- 
tive or negative value. This bodily process is what we cognise, 
conate, or espouse and feel to be pleasant or unpleasant. .. . So 
too there are mental values [which] though mental, are just as ob- 
jective to the act of their valuation’’ (p. 124). Mr. Reid is very 
careful to insist that value is always objective, by which he means 
distinct from the mental act of valuing, and yet also personal, that 
is not inherent in the external cause of the human satisfaction. He 
illustrates his theory by the value to an individual of a fire on a 
cold day. The value is not in the fire itself, not in any conscious 
relation to the fire, but in the organic comfort which immediately 
follows the warming of the body. 

There seem to me three symptoms of failure here. Having 
denied value to the external ground of satisfaction, Mr. Reid has 
to devise a theory to explain the apparent presence of value in ex- 
ternal objects in the case of works of art. This seems to me an 
artificial labor which falsifies the true nature of experience. Even 
in the simple case of a fire on a cold day it seems to me undeniable 
that a part of the value is located by ingenuous consciousness in the 
fire as a part of the grateful situation. But still less can the fire 
be disallowed a genuine housing of grateful quality when it is lit 
not to thaw out frozen members, but to add to the charm for a com- 
ing guest. That the fire is part of the seat of value does not mean 
that it is all of the seat of value, but it seems to me that to make 
the good of the fire an ‘‘imputation,’’ in some sort an illusion, is 
an unfortunate academicizing of the facts. Secondly, while there 
is constant insistence that there are original mental values as well 
as bodily ones, the mental acquire a strange unreality and insignifi- 
cance from the way they are being constantly admitted as ‘‘alsos’’ 
and given the quality of inevitable concessions. Nothing in the 
book seems to me so ghost-like as a mental fact. I no longer recog- 
nize what is left when organic processes are excluded and external 
causes are excluded. Consciousness seems to me throughout the 
book to be identified with self-consciousness or explicit acts of mind 
that are reflectively known to be such. The third symptom of the 
inadequacy of the theory is the major problem that is created and 
dealt with so ingeniously in the final chapter of the relation of the 
value in beautiful nature and in beautiful art. How do the values 
get into beautiful colors and sounds? asks Mr. Reid in Chapter III. 
“‘The only possible answer can be that we put them there—in imagi- 
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nation’’ (p. 79). The expressiveness of a beautiful work of art, 
for our author, is due to its hospitality to our externalized organic 
fulfilments. But in Chapter XIV the thesis is expounded and, if 
not wholly defended, at least in some sense espoused, that the 
beauty of nature is m the body, as beauty is not originally in art. 
‘‘The work of art is an aesthetically significant appearance, but 
works of nature, to such nature-lovers, are aesthetically significant 
realities, whose beauty is immanent in them’”’ (p. 397). The author 
calls his argument for the beauty of nature ‘‘speculative in the ex- 
treme,’’ yet he frees it from objections and is friendly to it. But 
in order to justify the position, he is forced to the elaboration of a 
vague mysticism, which roots the experience of the nature-lover in 
the sharing of the joy of God, and in the dichotomizing of mental 
functioning: the addition of intuition to reason. 

The whole book seems to me to exhibit a heaping up of unneces- 
sary and unrecognizable intellectual entities to make good an ini- 
tial error: the refusal to make value coincident with the whole 
value situation. Why does not Mr. Reid hold firmly to the impli- 
cations of the admission on page 79: ‘‘It is no use saying pro- 
saically that values can not inhere in sound or colour... . The 
point is that for aesthetic imagination they certainly do so’’? This 
is true, and it seems to me as sound a basis for philosophical super- 
structure as the mystical feeling that there is beauty in nature. 
When Heinrich Wolfflin analyzes the structure of baroque or clas- 
sical buildings he says he is analyzing human nature’s mode of 
vision at a particular period. In tracing the linear qualities of 
Holbein or the painter-like qualities of Rubens, he is as much dis- 
cussing spirit as is Croce when he is presenting the intuition-ex- 
pression. In discussing mind and in discussing value Reid identi- 
fies the whole with a part. In discussing beauty he conscientiously 
couples together the various parts to give the fusion of the whole 
prized situation, but he made the break that required the joinings. 

But though the theory of value here given seems to me inade- 
quate and to depend too much for its proof on the exhibition of a 
mechanism, I find this lack not typical of the book as a whole. The 
book seems to me to show not only patience in pressing arguments 
through, but a background of rich experience both inside and out- 
side art. 


KATHARINE GILBERT. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 
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RevvE PuiosopHique. 57 Année, Nos. 5 et 6. Les principes de 
l’esthetique de Kant: C. Schuwer. La connaissance comme fait cos- 
mique: R. Ruyer. Martin Heidegger et l’ontologie: E. Levias. 
Le symbolisme verbal et l1’exercice de la pensée: M. Desbiens. 

GIORNALE CRITICO DELLA Frtosoria ITauiaANA. Annol XIII, Fase. 
II. L’origine dell’anima umana secondo Dante (fine) : Bruno Nardt. 
La filosofia mistica di F. H. Jacobi (fine): Bianca Magmiio. Il 
razionalismo critico di Leon Brunschvieg: Giorgio Radetti. Re- 
ligione e filosofia: Alfredo Giannottt. 

Scientia. Vol. LI, N. CCXXXIX-3. Neuere Beitrage zur 
Erforschung des Planeten Mars: K. Bohlin. La theorie quantique 
des corps solides: LZ. Brillouin. La specificita della cellula del can- 
cro: P. Rondon. History as a Science: F. J. C. Hearnshaw. 

Scientia. Vol. LI, N. CCXL-4. The Spectroscopic Binary 
Stars: W. E. Harper. Sulla geometria dello spazio fisico: G. Giorgi. 
La vie: N. Koltzoff. Moderne mythologische Forschung: M. P. 
Nilsson. 

ScrentiA. Vol. LI, CCXLI-5. The Rotation of the Galaxy: B. 
Lindblad. Ramaneffekt und Chemie: K. W. F. Kohlrausch. Ksi- 
stono i gradienti fisiologici di Child?: 8S. Ranzt. La nouvelle anthro- 
pologie criminelle: A. A. Mendes-Correa. 

Berthelot, René: Science et Philosophie chez Goethe. (Bib- 
liothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1932. 188 pp. 15 fr. 

Boughton, Jesse Scott: The Idea of Progress in Philo Judaeus. 
(Columbia University Ph.D. dissertation, 1932.) Privately printed. 
ix + 291 pp. 

Eastman, Max: The Literary Mind. Its Place In an Age of 
Science. New York: Chas. Seribner’s Sons. 1931. 343 pp. $2.50. 

Lemarié, O.: La Morale Privée. Paris: Félix Alean. 1932. 
152 pp. 12 fr. 

Lyall, Leonard A. (translator): Mencius. London and New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 1932. xxvii-+ 277 pp. 12/6. 

Westermarck, Edward: Ethical Relativity. (International Li- 
brary of Psychology, Philosophy & Scientifie Method.) New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1932. xviii+ 301 pp. $3.75. 

Weyl, Hermann: The Open World. Three Lectures on the Meta- 
physical Implications of Science. (The Terry Lectures.) New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1932. 84 pp. $1.50. 

Bailey, Alice A.: From Intellect to Intuition. New York: Lucis 
Publishing Co. 1932. xv + 271 pp. 

Zafiropulo, Jean: La Philosophie Affective. Essai d’une Méta- 
physique absolue. Paris: Félix Alean. 1932. 136 pp. 18 fr. 
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Osty, Eugéne, et Marcel Osty. Les Pouvoirs Inconnus et 
1’Esprit sur la Matiére. Premiéres Etapes d’une Recherche. Paris: 
Félix Alean. 1932. 153 pp. 25 frs. 

Tennant, F. R.: Philosophy of the Sciences. Or the Relations 
between Departments of Knowledge. Cambridge: At the University 
Press. New York: The Macmillan Co. 1932. ix+ 191 pp. $1.50. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Annual Meeting of the Mind Association will be held this 
year at The University, Reading, England, at 5 p.m., Friday, July 
8, 1932. 

It will be followed by a Joint Session with the Aristotelian So- 
ciety for which the following arrangements have been made: 


Friday, July 8. 8 p.m. Chairman: Miss L. S. Stebbing. 
Address by Professor W. G. de Burgh. 
Saturday July 9. 10 a.m. Chairman: Professor J. A. Smith. 
Symposium: ‘‘ What is Philosophy’’? Mr. J. Wolfenden, Pro- 
fessor F. C. S. Schiller, Professor J. Macmurray. 
8 pm. Chairman: Professor G. Dawes Hicks. 
Symposium: ‘‘Phenomenology.’’ Mr. G. Ryle, Mr. H. A. 
Hodges, Mr. H. B. Acton. 
Sunday, July 10. 10 a.m. Chairman: The Provost of Oriel. 
Symposium: ‘‘Is Goodness a Quality’’? Professor G. E. 
Moore, Mr. H. W. B. Joseph, Professor A. E. Taylor. 
8 p.m. Chairman: Professor 8. Alexander. 
Symposium : ‘‘The Limits of Psychology in Aesthetic Theory.”’ 
Dr. L. A. Reid, Mrs. Helen Knight, Mr. C. E. M. Joad. 


There will be a charge of 10s as a Registration Fee for Member- 
ship of the Joint Session. The papers will be published by the Aris- 
totelian Society as a Supplementary Volume, which will be sent free 
of charge to all who have paid the Registration Fee. It is hoped 
that the volume will be ready in time to be distributed before the 
opening of the Joint Session. 

Applications for membership and for information should be ad- 
dressed to A. W. Wolters, Esq., The University, Reading, England. 








